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THE OLD-CHINA MANIA. 

On visiting, some years ago, at a house in a 
fashionable quarter near Hyde Park Corner, we 
were struck with the high estimation which was 
shewn for various articles in old china, We had 
noticed the appreciation for old teapots, and tiny 
teacups and saucers, which were stuck about on 
tables, in parlours and drawing-rooms, as great 
curiosities. This we took for a passing weakness, 
but were mistaken. The old teapot and teacup 
mania gathered force. Other objects, such as 
porter-jugs, dinner-plates, vases of different dimen- 
sions, and so on, were included, till, at length, 
dwellings which aspire to distinction partook to a 
certain extent of the character of crockery-shops, 
In the drawing-room into which I was ushered, a 
large round dish, set in a frame, hung on the wall 
like a picture; while a mantel-piece mirror was 
environed by a row of lesser-sized dishes, very 
much as you would see them set up for sale in a 
shop-window. 

This was my introduction to exhibitional china 
on what is deemed a fashionable scale. Inquiries 
in London brought out some curious facts as to 
this extraordinary craze, which goes beyond what 
we read of regarding the tulip mania, Porcelain 
of genuine Chinese origin does not appear to com- 
mand so much respect as old Wedgwood ware pos- 
sessing certain particular marks known to the con- 
noisseur ; Dresden and Sévres ware being scarcely 
more appreciated. A piece of true majolica— 
something like a coarse brown dish with figures— 
which, to look at, does not seem to be worth 
twopence, is likewise immensely run after. We 
can, however, only obtain a proper idea of the 
sums lavished on these articles by visiting the 
auction-rooms at the height of the season. 

A thousand pounds for a pair of small vases to 
stick on a chimney-piece is thought nothing of. 
We hear of ten thousand pounds being paid for a 
couple of such articles, Two or three hundred 
pounds for a cup and saucer are not at all out 
of the way. Pictures by old masters continue to 


are rivalled by old china, distributed in various 
parts of the country, Any one who wishes to 
make money, has only to pick up the right kind 
of old china, and he will get a hundred per cent. 
on his outlay. Catches may here and there be 
made, but, after all, London is the best market, for 
thither the dealers in the small country towns 
resort for their supplies; and the writer of this 
article has often been amused at meeting in the 
country old friends in china which had been sold 
at a London auction-room at a moderate price, 
but had very largely advanced in value as they 
travelled northward beyond the Trent. As speci- 
mens, however, of the bargains which have been 
made in the good old times, we will instance the 
following—and they are all taken, it must be 
remembered, from one sale, that of the Bernal 
Collection, which was dispersed in London about 
twenty years ago. Lot 2076, ‘a circular dish on 
a foot, with a lizard in the centre, and a rich 
border,’ a specimen of the old Palissy ware, had 
been bought in Paris, in a broken state, for twelve 
francs. It was cleverly mended, and sold by a 
London dealer to Mr Bernal for four pounds ; and 
at Mr Bernal’s sale it was bought by one of the 
Rothschilds for one hundred and sixty-two pounds, 
This was at anyrate not a bad investment of money 
on Mr Bernal’s part! Again, a pair of flower-vases 
enamelled on brass had been found behind the 
wainscoting of a house at Chelsea. They had 
undoubtedly belonged to Sir Thomas More, for 
they are represented in a portrait of him which 
still exists at Hampton Court. However, they came 
into the hands of a dealer, who sold them to Mr 
Bernal for twenty-five pounds ; and at the sale of 
Mr Bernal’s collection, they were purchased by the 
Duke of Hamilton for two hundred and thirty-two 
pounds, To take another instance: A broken 
crystal globe which, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, was of the tenth century, and had belonged 
to Lothaire, came into Mr Bernal’s hands in the 
following manner. He happened to be in Mr 
Pratt’s place of business in Bond Street when a 
box of antiques arrived from the continent, and 
amongst them this crystal, which had come out of 


. a good investment, but in point of price they 
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the Abbey of Vasor on the Meuse, and had been 
originally bought for ten francs. Mr Bernal paid 
ten pounds for the treasure, and took it home, and 
at his sale it fetched the extraordinary sum of two 
hundred and sixty-seven pounds. Again, one more 
example, and we have done with this part of the 
subject. At the South Kensington Museum, in the 
large gallery of pottery and porcelain (and all who 
are interested in the ceramic art will do well 
to spend many careful hours in studying that 
magnificent collection), will be found a majolica 
plate, with the following unostentatious descrip- 
tion, ‘Plate: a majolica painter in his studio, 
painting a plate in the presence of two persons 
of distinction; on the reverse, a monogram.’ 
The thing, which was from the Bernal Collection, 
cost one hundred and twenty pounds. Now, one 
hundred and twenty pounds is thought to be not 
an excessively large sum to pay for a genuine 
majolica plate ; and a great interest was excited 
in this one by the assumption that the figures 
upon it were contemporary portraits of Raffaelle 
and the Fornarina. Btill, to shew how greatly 
the price of old china has risen of late, we may 
mention that at the Stowe sale, a few years 
before, this plate had only fetched four 
pounds, and bought it subsequently 
for a five-pound note. 

Now, we by no means give these fi as an 
encouragement to amateur collectors to go and 
speculate wildly in that fever of china-mania 
which prevails so extensively just now all over the 
country ; and which brings London dealers down 
to run up prices at any sale within a couple of 
hundred miles of the metropolis where a few 

ieces of good old china are brought to the 

ammer. Amateurs would probably only burn 
their fingers in the attempt, and pay dearly for 
their whistle in the long-run. The age of great 
ins, alas! is gone. There were special cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the Bernal sale, which 
contributed to raise the prices of the china and 
antiquities sold there. In the first place, Mr 
Bernal was well known as a collector of con- 
summate taste and knowledge. His collection was 
a ificent one, and had no ballast of rubbish; 
for Mr Bernal would admit nothing into it that 
was not good of its kind. The South Kensington 
Museum, too, had just then begun to purchase for 
the nation, and was desirous of acquiring many 
of the finest specimens in this collection, to place 
under the shadow of the Brompton boilers. And 
lastly, the world of dealers generally were by no 
means unwilling that an impetus should be given 
to trade, by paying even imprudently large prices 
for things at this notable sale. 
ere are certain popular fevers of taste which 
seem to run their course for a time, and then die 
out of the system of society ; and the taste for old 
china is one of these. We do not mean that 
we anticipate a time when good old china will 
diminish in value. In a rich and cultivated 
society, there will always be connoisseurs who 
know what they are about, and who will be 
ready to give fair prices for good specimens. But 
just now, there seems to be setting in just such 
an enthusiastic fever of fondness for china-ware 
as that which prevailed in Queen Anne’s days, 
and in the time of the early Georges, and which 
sisting and Pope both ridiculed, the one with 


The ‘mistress of herself, though china fall,’ and the 
caricature of the inflated belle, who has just re- 
turned from the Christie’s of that day, with her 
spoils of ‘crackle’ and Japan lacquer-ware, which 
her black page carries in a basket, while he grins 
delightedly, is = as applicable to the fashionable 
aoe lady of our own day, who fantastically 

angs the walls of her boudoir with china plates 
for pictures. 

But when such a fancy as this prevails amongst 
wealthy people for old-fashioned things, and when 
there is, necessarily, a limit to the number of old- 
fashioned things in existence, it follows, that there 
are unprincipled people in the world who will 
be always ready to supply the market with 
modern antiques, manufactured for the purpose. 
Given your rich and somewhat ignorant purchaser, 
why, of course, in a manufacturing and commercial 
country, you have your needy and clever producer, 
who will supply what that purchaser wants. And 
china-ware forms no exception to the general rule. 
We will undertake to say, that one-half of the so- 
called ‘old china’ which is sold in London and 
elsewhere has been manufactured within the last 
dozen years, to meet the demand of the London 
market for such thi According to taste, the 
manufacturer moulds his clay and paints his por- 
celain ; he turns out either a Chelsea shepherdess, 
or a square-marked Worcester teacup, or a lustre- 
ware majolica dish, as the public taste inclines in 
either direction. 

There has lately been a run in popular favour 
upon old Worcester china; china that has a beauti- 
ful dark-blue ground, and is painted with exotic 
birds, and which bears the square mark of the 
middle of the last century. Undoubtedly, this is 
a very charming production of the ceramic art ; 
and dishes and cups of this ware are well worth 
the ten or twenty or thirty guineas which they 
cost in the auction-room. But the price has 
tempted modern imitators, who turn out an article 
(square mark and all) not very inferior to the 
original, for two or three guineas. In fact, we 
believe that the Worcester manufacturers them- 
selves are now producing very beautiful cups and 
saucers of this ware at a — apiece ; though, to 
their credit be it said, they refuse to put the old 
square mark upon these cups, which would make 
their wares exceedingly more valuable. But there 
are potteries, nevertheless, both in England and 
France, which are not so scrupulous. And we 
may inform the wealthy amateur that many a case 
of very beautiful square-marked Worcester has 
been of late transmitted to England, which, filtered 
through auction-rooms and the eo of dealers, 
will, some day or other, adorn his shelves, and be 
admired by his family, and envied by his friends, 
until the inevitable day comes that these specimens 
go to the hammer—‘the property of a gentleman 
parting with his collection’—and then their real 
value or worthlessness will be only too disappoint- 
ingly evident. 

t may be taken as an axiom, that there are 
excellent forgeries extant of all valuable china. 
Inimitable lustre majolica is being at the present 
time, we believe, manufactured ely at the 
potteries of Doccia, near Florence. ue delf, of 
which you will see an auction-room full at one 
time, is now made in great quantities, and sent 
over from Holland. Colebrookdale has a bad 
pre-eminence for the uttering of most beautiful 
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Sevres, Chelsea, and Worcester ware, all properly 
marked and well painted ; although the paste and 
gilding may be a little inferior to the or 
Nay, sMall we venture to say that we have heard 
it whispered that there is more old English china 
made at Sévres than of ‘Sevres’ itself! Is there, 
then, no safety for us? asks the anxious amateur, 
desirous to invest in some pretty china, wherewith 
to adorn his rooms, and finding the ware even 
more ‘frail’ than it has been proverbially held to 
be. If you buy china, we reply, and are mis- 
trustful of your pega urchase specimens of 
some ware that does not happen to be fashion- 
able at the present moment. You will pay less 
for it, in the first instance; it will probably be 
equally pleasing to the eye, and there is ¢ much 
greater likelihood of your getting it genuine; and 
then it may, as likely as not, grow into favour in 
the course of years, when your venture will be 
really a profitable one. 

Let us impress this advice on the would-be 
old-china maniac. At present, there is a little 
very Ppa: old Derby china, painted with flowers 
—and the Derby flower-painters were very skilful 
men—still to had in the market at prices 
which are not —: and the old Derby 
blue, we may remark, of the Japan pattern, is 
almost as beautiful as old Worcester. Bat if you 
wish to be a really successful china-buyer, as a 
mere speculation, you must by all means choose 
a speciality, and stick to it. is is, in fact, the 
great secret of success in all modern English busi- 
ness-life ; that is, you must not only choose a 
certain kind of ware as your speciality, but you 
must select a certain portion of that ware which 
shall be your hobby-horse, on which you may trot 
or canter to eminence in matters ceramic, A friend 
of ours, for instance, buys nothing but old Wedg- 
wood medallions, when he can get them; whilst 
another buys up all the old Staffordshire busts he 
can lay his hands on. Some of these days, their 
collections will be famous and valuable. But 
that the general reader may not be quite ignorant 
in these matters, when he finds himself in the 
auction-room, or goes into the dealer’s shop, we 
will, in another paper, enter more fully and ex- 
plicitly into the esoteric mysteries of old pottery 
and porcelain, 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—OUTDOOR LODGINGS. 


Watrer Lirron had great courage; but a cold 
chill swept for an instant across his heart when he 
heard into whose power he had fallen. A hundred 
stories of the cruelty of the brigand chief, which 
he had heard while in Palermo, not only from 
Baccari, but many others—for among the poorer 
class this man’s crimes were the favourite topic of 
talk—and which he had disbelieved and laughed 
at, now returned to him with terrible force. There 
was a house in the town where the chin and gra 

beard of an old man were shewn, which Corralli 
had sent in to his family as a token that he would 
‘not be trifled with’ which was his phrase when a 
victim either could not or would not pay the price 
that had been fixed upon as his ransom. Up to 
this moment, Walter had discredited that ghastly 
trophy—which was on exhibition for money—but 
he did not feel so sceptical now. A rich man was 


comparatively safe from death and torture ; it was 
the poor whom Corralli persisted in believing rich, 
who suffered, and Walter himself was poor. Those 
upon whose account he had fallen into this trap, 
were sure to be released (as he concluded), as soon 
as the extent of their captor’s demands was known; 
but for him, there was no such surety. All the 
money—at all events, all the available money— 
he had in the world was some seventy or dave 

unds, which was in his lodgi at Palermo. 

e had no credit at any banker’s, nor was he 
known to a single influential person. The precau- 
tions he had taken to conceal himself were like to 
bear bitter fruit indeed. It was only too prob- 
able that he would be butchered up in yonder 
mountains, without so much as a single fellow- 
countryman being aware of his sad fate. Even if 
Sir Reginald—the only man who could at present 
help him—were informed of his danger, it was 
doubtful if he would stir in the matter ; doubtful 
even whether he would ever let Lilian know that, 
for her sake, he had suffered captivity and death.. 
Once again Walter gazed—but with what in-. 
finitely greater interest than before—upon his. 
late companion in the wagonette, upon his present 
master, and disposer of his life and fortunes. He- 
was a man of middle size, and quite young, perhaps. . 
thirty at the most; fair for a Sicilian, =i by no: 
means ill-looking: he had blue eyes, not soft, as . 
eyes of that colour mostly are, but stern and steel- 
like ; he had a long and curling beard, which he 
was now stroking irresolutely with his dirty but 
bejewelled hand. 

‘Your wrists will be unbound, Signor Inglese,’ 
said he, in courteous tones, ‘because we have to 
make a rapid march, but you will be none the more 
free on that account. On the first symptom ofan 
attempt to escape, or to speak with any whom we 
may chance to meet, you will be shot through the 
head. I never speak twice upon this point, so lay 
my words to heart. You can run, 1 know, but 
not so fast as a bullet flies—Santoro, Colletta!’ 
At these words, two of the tallest of the band 
came forward. ‘You have heard what I say, and 
are answerable for this gentleman’s safety.” The 
two men ranged themselves one upon each side of 
Walter, and at the same time the rope was cut 
that bound his wrists. Then Corralli pointed to - 
the mountain before them, and said ‘ Forward!’ . 

Bonds to the free man are what dependence is - 
to the noble mind; other outrages—a blow or an 
insult—rouse indignation, audacity ; but not these : 
they render their victim apathetic, hopeless. No 
sooner did Walter find himself master of his own 
wrists, than he felt another man again—himself ; 
and therefore he at once began to think of others. 
cones he was going to be taken to Lilian—to 
share her captivity ; it might be even, to shew him- 
self of use to her, notwithstanding his apparent 
forlorn condition. This put new blood in his 
veins, A broad ditch intervened between the 
copse into which they were about to enter and the 
road ; the brigands began to scramble through it ; 
but Walter took it in a bound, then, fortunately 
for himself, halted on the other side. A couple of 
sharp clicks informed him that his guard had 
their guns, 

‘Do not waste your energies, young man,’ ex- 
claimed Corralli a will 
require all your strength before you reach home 
to-night,’ 
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At the time, Walter did not attach much meaning 
to these words; the ease with which he had out- 
stripped his pursuers, after leaving the boat, and 
the inability of his present companions to lea 
the ditch, gave him no very high idea of brigan 
agility; but what they wanted in spring and 
swiftness, he soon found out was more than com- 
pensated for by their powers of endurance. Their 
rate of progress, though not very rapid, had some- 
thing of ‘that long gallop, which can tire the 
hound’s deep hate, and hunter’s fire,’ which is 
the attribute of the wolf; they never halted, nor 
seemed to require rest or breath. On and on 
they pushed, through woods, through fields, and 
presently up the sides of the mountain; and 
though they often looked behind them and about 
them, it was without any abatement of their 
_—. Walter was, to begin with, at a great 

isadvantage as to physical exertion, since he 
had had no sleep, whereas, the brigands rest in 
the day, and only move, unless closely pursued, 
at night-time. He was too proud, however, especi- 
ally after what the captain had said, to own him- 
self fatigued, and he hurried on with the rest 
without a word. But how, thought he, had it been 
possible for these men—or rather their confeder- 
ates, for, if belonging to the same band, they could 
hardly have been the same individuals—to carry 
off Christopher Brown and his delicate daughter? 
It was torture to him to think what hardships 
she must have undergone, if the circumstances of 
her capture had been in any way similar to his 
own. Had Corralli himself been present at it? he 
wondered ; for that well might be, since his car- 
riage had been coming from the direction of the 
a and if so, to whose guardianship had she 

mn now deputed? Upon such a matter, it was 
idle to ask any questions, and it might also be 
injudicious. His best plan seemed to be to remain 
silent, and to acquire all the information he could 
by observation. 

Throughout that rapid march he beheld but two 
individuals, shepherds in sheepskin, but each with 
a species of greatcoat furnished with a capote, 
like those worn by the brigands. He was hurried 
rapidly by them; nor did they so much as look 
up as he passed, being, probably, as anxious to 
avoid recognition from him as his captors were 
to keep him from their sight. The whole cir- 
cumstances of the case were evidently as well 
understood on one side as on the other. This 
incident took place when they had almost reached 
the top of the mountain, by which time Walter 
was quite exhausted, as much by famine as fatigue, 
for he had eaten nothing since he left Palermo, in 
the early evening. 

At last the spot was arrived at which Corralli 
had intimated from the road three hours ago. It 
was in many respects admirably fitted for a 
brigand camp, for not only was it the highest 
~_? in those parts, so that the whole country 

y like a map around it, but it sloped down 
steeply into woods on all sides, so that retreat and 
concealment were made easy. There was a level 
plateau of turf upon the summit, with just enough 
trees to screen its tenants from the observation of 
those below. The panorama was magnificent, and 
ranged from the snow-capped top of Etna on the 
one hand, to Palermo and the sea upon the other. 
Santoro, a man with thoughtful features, that 
would have been handsome but for a deep scar 


that ploughed one side of his face, pointed out the 
view to his prisoner with great politeness, just as 
an English host might draw a guest’s attention to 
his home landscape. 

‘It is beautiful, is it not?’ said he. ‘ As the signor 
isa he will it, 

‘There are three things, my friend, that inter- 
fere with my admiration of it,” replied Walter: 
= am cold, I am hungry, and I want to go to 
sleep.’ 

Santoro checked off these wants upon his fingers, 
then exclaimed: ‘ Canelli.’ 

The youngest brigand of the band answered to 
this name: he had, as afterwards appeared, joined 
it but a few days ago, having killed a man in a 
quarrel, and was employed for the present as their 
fag and errand-boy. He was not sixteen, but as 
tall as the tallest of his companions, and his sharp 
olive face had a fierce hunted look, like that of a 
wild beast at bay. 

‘Food and a capote,’ said Santoro, and pointed 
to the forest from which they had just emerged. 
It seemed to Walter as though he might just as 
well have demanded a carriage-and-four, so far as 
any likelihood of his wishes being fulfilled was 
concerned ; but without a word of question, the 
lad darted like an arrow down the steep, and in a 
few minutes returned with a complete sheepskin, 
in the hood of which, as in a basket, were a huge 
hunch of brown bread and a piece of clotted cream 
(called raccolta). The bread was bitter, and the 
cream sour, but Walter enjoyed both amazingly, 
rather to the disapproval, as it seemed to him, of 
his two attendants. The fact was, as he sub- 
sequently discovered, they argued from his relish 
of this sort of food, which even they were aware 
was far from choice, that he had not been accus- 
tomed to dainties, and was probably, therefore, by 
no means rich; and the conclusion they drew, as it 
turned out, was not without its advantage to him. 
As a general rule, it took thirty-six hours of life 
in the mountains (which means semi-starvation) to 
bring a rich prisoner down to raccolta. The capote 
was very grateful to Walter, to whose limbs the 
night-breeze upon the hill-top came piercingly cold ; 
but at the same time, to one who is not Soon a 
brigand, a stolen greatcoat is not so acceptable as 
stolen kisses are said to be. 

‘I am afraid,’ said he, ‘Santoro, that this coat 
was taken from one of those poor shepherds whom 
we met as we came through the wood.’ 

‘It was bought, signor, at a just price,’ answered 
the other with some haughtiness. ‘It is not 
brigand custom to rob the poor. There are few 
shepherds who are not willing to sell their capotes 
for thirty ducats.’ 

‘Thirty ducats!’ exclaimed Walter, thinking 
five pounds for a sheepskin rather dear. ‘Do you 
mean to say you gave all that money ?’ 

‘Certainly ; that is, upon your account, signor. 
It is merely an item added to the ransom you will 
have to pay. The captain will settle that little 
matter with you to-morrow. The bread and cream 
cost only a ducat,’ 

‘It seems to me that your hotel bills on the 
mountain are a little extravagant,’ remarked 
Walter. 

‘That is true, signor, as to the provisions,’ 
answered the other naively ; ‘but, then, consider 
you pay nothing for your sleeping accommodation. 

ere is a dry place out of the wind.’ 
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Walter threw himself down, and the two 
brigands followed his example, lying so close to 
him that he could not move a limb without their 
observing it. At first, this was far from dis- 
pleasing to him, since their proximity helped to 
warm him; but presently he became aware that 
brigands do not use Eau-de-Cologne—nor even 
common water. The keen air was, in fact, power- 
less to purify the atmosphere of that al-fresco 
dormitory, in which some twenty men were his 
companions. The four sentinels, two at each end 
of the little avenue of trees that fringed the hill- 
top, who kept watchful guard over all, seemed to 
ee had their orders to admit not even the venti- 
ation. 

Corralli, with two or three of the band, had 
withdrawn elsewhere, but a perfect discipline was 
maintained in his absence. Every two hours, 
these sentries were relieved by others, who, in 
addition to their guns and knives, were furnished 
with field-glasses, with which they swept the 
distant roads and fields. Not a movement of theirs 
was lost on Walter, who in vain endeavoured to 
sleep, Those about him seemed to sink into 
slumber as soon as their limbs touched the ground. 
The watchful sentinel became an inanimate lump 
before the man who had succeeded to his post had 
paced three times his narrow beat. Conscience 
might make cowards of these men, but it certainly 
did not interfere with their repose: the young 
homicide, who lay on the other side of Colletta, 
breathed as softly as a child. Not only were all 
Walter’s conventional notions of morality out- 
raged and upset, but the strange and unexpected 
circumstances of his position rendered his mind 
a tumultuous sea of thought; retrospect, reflec- 
tion, and expectation were all jumbled together. 
Now he was with Jack Pelter, speculating upon 
the fate of a new picture; now with Lotty, an 
unwilling witness to her husband’s tyranny and 
coldness ; now at Mr Brown’s table, listening to 
his early struggles after fourpenny-pieces; now 
watching the yacht as it yawed and drifted with- 
out its helmsman ; now praying the brigand chief 
upon his knees to release Lilian, and now clutch- 
ing him by the throat in fierce revenge because 
she was dying on his hands. Of all the scenes 
that floated before his mind, plucked from the 
past or present, or suggested by the future, she 
was either the central figure, or they gradually 
dispersed, and left her in the frameless space. 
Where was she? How was she being treated ? 
Was she ailing ? Was she gone? were questions he 
asked himself a thousand times, but to which 
there could be no reply. Nothing was clear to 
him but the tree-tops against the moonlit sky, and 
the slow-pacing forms of the brigand sentinels, 
The astounding change that had befallen him— 
the sense that he was no longer a free agent, but 
that his very life was at the mercy of a reckless 
robber—confused his judgment. Above all, since 
nothing was within his own control, he could 
make no plans to succour either himself or others; 
he was not even a portion of a machine, like a 
soldier in warfare ; not even a waif upon the sea, 
which, at least, has tides, and the winds, whose 
direction can to some extent be calculated. He 
could not make even a guess at the thoughts that 
lay beneath the broad hat of Captain Corralli, who 
had obtained the sole dominion over him, and by 
whose gracious forbearance he was, for the present, 


permitted to draw breath. And so he lay unrest- 
ful, till the stilly dawn began to glow upon the 
mountain’s peaks, and birds and beasts and creeping 
— began to awake to the liberty that was deni 
to him. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE CAPTAIN AND HIS CAPTIVE, 


Unless brigands are pursued, they are not apt 
to be in a hurry, any more than other fine gentle- 
men who have time to spare, and no wretched 
mechanical profession ; and the morning was far 
advanced before the camp on the hill-top began to 
bestir itself, and think of breakfast. is was a 
great advantage to Walter, who had fallen asleep 
at last under the warm rays of the sun, and was 
dreaming that Mr Christopher Brown was his 
father-in-law, a relationship which involved even 
still more satisfactory conditions of existence. 
When he awoke, he found Il Capitano Corralli 
sitting on the ground at his feet, with pens, ink, 
and paper placed on the turf before him, and with 
quite a business-like expression of countenance. 

‘I have a little matter to arrange with you, 
signor,’ said the captain affably: ‘it will only 
demand a scratch of your pen. 

‘What! before breakfast?’ inquired Walter 
jocosely, for he had already discovered that it 
was well to fall in with brigand humour. 

‘As you please,’ replied the other.—‘ Boy!’ He 
made some gesture signifying food, and the youth- 
ful homicide was beside them in an instant with 
a cabbage—apparently frost-bitten—some garlic, 
and a sausage, black, and of an intense hardness, 
There did not happen to be any bread in the 
encampment, and the coffee was represented by 
some melted snow, which had been found in a 
sort of natural ice-house on the hill-top. Walter’s 
teeth were excellent, his appetite keen, and, 
moreover, he wished to appear much at his ease 
and without apprehension. The captain watched 
the sausage disappear with a gloomy brow. 

‘ You take matters easy, signor,’ said he softly ; 
‘doubtless, you are pretty confident of soon return- 
ing to your friends,’ 

*T have no friends to return to, in this country, 
Captain Corralli,” answered Walter frankly ; ‘ but, 
as to my cheerfulness, there is a proverb that a 
man with empty pockets is not cast down by fall- 
ing among thieves.’ 

‘That may be so in England, signor,’ returned 
the captain gravely; ‘but with us brigands it is 
different: when we cannot take a man’s purse, we 
take his skin. Now, listen, and be sure you do 
not tell me a lie. At what hotel are you staying 
in Palermo ?” 

* At no hotel; I cannot afford their charges. I 
have been residing for the last few weeks at Signor 
Baccari’s, on the Marina.’ 

‘A very good house,’ remarked the captain. 

‘That is as people think.’ 

‘Oh! doubtless, you are accustomed to much 
better lodgings in England, where they give we 
sums to artists for pictures. You live on the fat 
of the land, and sleep on down—there is no doubt 
of that.’ 

‘I am sorry to say, you are mistaken, captain. 
It is possible that some day I may win a name, 
and command good prices for | andiwork, but 
at present I am ill off enough; I have not even, 
what every Englishman of property possesses when 
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he comes abroad—a banker. You may find out 
that for yourself. All the available cash I have 
in the world is in a table-drawer of my bedroom 
at Signor Baccari’s. It is about eighty pounds— 
not five hundred ducats.’ 

‘ Bah !’ answered the captain incredulously. ‘ You 
are down here’—he pointed to the paper—‘ for 
three thousand ; and I seldom make a mistake in 


ground before his time, for the sake of three thou- 
sand ducats.’ 

‘Captain Corralli, cried Walter earnestly, as the 
brigand stooped down to write, ‘I adjure you not 
to do that. This gentleman, although he is ac- 
quainted with me, is not my friend ; nay, worse— 
he is my enemy. I would rather die—if death 
must be the alternative—than make appeal to such 

? 


my valuations. This is the place for your signature.’ | a man. 


‘I cannot sign what I have not read,’ said 
Walter quietly. 

A very ugly look indeed crossed the captain’s 
face, a look that gave an insight into the nature 
of the man, between which and his prisoner's eyes 
had hitherto been kept up a screen of courtesy and 
affected -humour. ‘Do you know,’ he began, 
in a harsh grating voice, ‘that you are just the sort 
of person one sometimes burns alive?—Well, read 
it, 

Walter took the paper, on which was written, in 
a punting hand, a few words of Sicilian, so ill 
spelled that he found it very difficult to discover 
in his pocket dictionary for what they were in- 
tended : 

‘I am in the hands of Corralli; he requires three 
thousand ducats for my ransom, which, if not sent 


within a few days, I shall be in danger. The sum 


must be paid in gold, and in such a manner as you 


- shall be informed of. If my life is dear to you, 


hasten this,’ 


‘I have no objection to sign the paper,’ observed 
Walter calmly ; ‘but I give you my word that I 


‘have not this money, nor any means of procuring 
at? 


The captain smiled incredulously as he put the 
in his hand, and Walter wrote his signature 
in the place indicated. 

‘You told me you had no friends among your 
fellow-countrymen here, signor; had you not 
better reconsider that statement? Do not lie to 
me twice—it is sometimes for the second lie that 
habit of 1 C. Corralli, 

‘I am not in the habit of lying, Captain i? 
answered Walter firmly. af told ee I had no 
friends “to return to,” and that is true. There 
are four English persons in Sicily with whom I 


-am acquainted ; but, as it happens, they are not 


even aware of my having left London. You can 
verify this for yourself, if you have a mind; for 
two of them are, I believe, in your custody. When 
I was taken up by your carriage on the road 
yonder, I told you as much.’ 

‘Zs —— you might have forgotten it, said the 
other coldly. ‘It is not every one who has so 
good a memory about trifles, It is unfortunate 
that half your acquaintances should be in the same 
boat as yourself. Now for the other half. Who 
are they ?” 

‘I am acquainted with Sir Reginald Selwyn and 
his wife, who are at present stopping at the Hétel 
de France, on the Marina, but who go to-day by 
the steamer to Messina.’ 

‘Not they,’ said the captain, smiling. ‘However, 
this looks like truth. I should have been sorry to 
have had to kill a lad like you. It was touch-and- 
go, though, let me tell you ; for my temper is but 
short, and I was getting angry. Well, then, instead 
of addressing this little note to your landlord, it 
will go to Sir Reginald Selwyn ; he is rich, and 
will never let a fellow-countryman be put under 


‘How droll!’ exclaimed the brigand coldly, finish- 
ing the address. ‘You would rather be shot than 
ask a favour, would you? Well, I have nothing 
to do with these fine feelings, you see; though, 
at the same time, I admire them, This English 
milord will perhaps pay for you, out of spite, and 
in order to put you under a humiliating obligation. 
Iam sorry, but I have only to look to my own 
interests and that of my comrades.’ 

‘He will not pay one ducat for me, said Walter 
confidently. 

‘Then I shall be still more sorry for myself, and 
also for you. This is no child’s play, signor, that 
I am proposing,’ added he, with sudden ferocity. 
‘T will have your gold, or your blood. I mean it. 
This letter will reach Palermo before sunset ; and 
if within ten days’—— 

‘Look yonder, captain ; the soldiers !’ 

It was the sentinel who spoke, and at the same 
time handed his field-glass to Corralli. 

The high-road on which Walter had been 
captured on the previous night, could be seen 
winding like a narrow ribbon at their feet, though 
at a great distance ; in one part of it could now 
be seen, with the naked eye, like ants upon the 
march, certain small dark masses moving. 

The next instant, Walter was thrown violently 
to the ground, face foremost. 

‘Do not stir, or you are a dead man,’ whispered 
a stern voice, that of his guard Colletta, in his ear. 
All the other tenants of the encampment had 
prostrated themselves ; those who were near the 
edge of the hill were talking rapidly to their com- 
panions, probably giving them notice of what was 
passing; but they spoke in some sort of argot, 
which, for Walter, had no meaning. The others 
answered with oaths and curses. No one seemed 
alarmed, but every one transported with fury. 
Even Santoro—the mildest of the gang—looked 
towards his captive ng 

‘If your Englishman has done this, sir, cried 
Corralli, white with passion, and protes to the 
troops, ‘you are right, indeed, to deem him your 
enemy; for if harm should come of it, he has 
signed your death-warrant and that of others also. 
Tees never yet shot a woman, but there is no 
knowing to what one may not be forced.’ 

Walter knew that this wretch was referring to 
Lilian, and his heart sank low within him. Was 
it possible that Heaven could permit such a deed ? 
But, alas, were there not martyrdoms in the world 
now as of old; tyrannies, oppressions of the gentle 
by the strong; sufferings of the innocent, inexplic- 
able to the believers in dominant Good! If such 
a horror should take place, Walter felt that he 
should have but one thing to pray for—to be one 
minute alone with her murderer, that he might 
pluck him limb from limb with his hands, At the 
very thought, the rage of a wild beast possessed 
him, his teeth met together, and stuck fast, his 
eyes became too large for their sockets, his fingers 
crooked themselves like the talons of a bird. 
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‘If your gentleman moves, Santoro,’ observed 
the captain grimly, to whom such indications of 

assion were probably, not unfamiliar, ‘ blow his 
out,’ 

These ebullitions of bad feeling on the part of 

the brigands manifested themselves, for the most 
art, within a very short space of time, and 
asted only so long as the cause of them— 
namely, the soldiers—remained visible. As these 
latter pursued their eastward march, and dis- 
appeared along the road, the general excitement 
became allayed. The troops were obviously not 
in sufficient force to surround the mountain (even 
if they had known the — of their enemies), 
and to cut off the band from their — and 
this was the only danger the brigands really dreaded. 
Those who were not on guard proceeded with their 
morning meal, or, having finished it, began to 
gamble, What the game was, Walter could not 
quite determine; it seemed a sort of ‘odd and 
even’ of the simplest kind, but the stakes were 
considerable—indeed, there was — played 
for under gold coin—and the voices and temper 
of the players were at least as high as their stakes. 
Every moment, Walter expected to see knives out 
and blood drawn, but the dispute never went 
beyond big words and black looks. Corralli alone 
—though, as he afterwards shewed himself, a 
most desperate gambler—took no part in their 
amusements, nor gave any signs of returning 
good-humour. He was for ever turning his field- 
glass in the direction which the troops taken, 
although it was scarcely possible, by reason of the 
configuration of the country, that they should 
again come into view. Walter acquitted him of 
any apprehensions upon his own account, and 
rightly concluded that his anxiety was excited for 
the safety of the other portion of the band, in 
whose custody were his more valuable prisoners. 
Impeded by Lilian’s company, it was probable, 
notwithstanding some hours of ‘start,’ that they 
had not attained a position so safe and advan- 
tageous as the camp upon the hill, which, indeed, 
had not been reached without great toil and 
— tly, after 1 d tly d 
ni ter long and apparently deep cogita- 
tion, the shut fis j the 
of revellers, His brown face, if no longer smiling, 
had at least lost its scowl; and the voice that 
could be so short and fierce, was once more cour- 
teous in its tone as he addressed his prisoner: 
«You know this English milord and his daughter, 
it seems ?’ he said. 

‘I am acquainted with them, although, as I told 
you, they are not even aware of my presence in 
this country,’ 

‘You must have a deep regard for them, how- 
ever, to run twelve miles of road, in order (as you 
foolishly imagined) to bring them succour by call- 
ing out the troops.’ 

‘I have a deep regard for them, Captain Corralli.’ 

Which your knowing their private 
circumstances,’ observed the captain quickly. 

‘Not so. I know, of course, that Mr Brown—he 
is no milord at all, but a plain merchant—is a 
wealthy man; but as to the actual extent of his 
means, I can say nothing,’ 

‘Or will not, eh?’ replied the other incredu- 
lously. ‘You are an obstinate lad; but I have 
known others equally determined, whose mouths I 
have found means to open. Otherwise,’ he added 


with a terrible look, ‘when a man will not speak, 
I cut out his tongue’ 

‘I am quite aware I am in your power,’ said 
Walter calmly ; ‘but I can only tell what I know.’ 

After a long pause: ‘What is a ship such as the 
Sylphide worth ?’ asked Corralli abruptly. 

‘I am a landsman, and can give you no informa- 
tion on that head for certain,’ replied Walter. 
‘Perhaps twelve thousand ducats,’ 

‘The income of a man who keeps such a vessel 
for his amusement must therefore be very large— 
ten times that sum at least.’ 

‘It is very unlikely. There are not many men, 
ere in England, who possess such a fortune as 

at. 

‘If a man gives that sum for a pleasure-boat, 
what would he give, think you, for a ransom for 
his daughter ?’ asked Corralli slowly. 

‘He would give all he had to spare, no doubt, 
so long as she was alive; but if you kill her—it 
is no matter whether by accident or design ; so 
delicate a creature might perish of one night’s 
exposure to the cold’—— A shadow flitted across 
Corralli’s face ; and Walter felt that the arrow he 
had aimed at a venture had gone home. ‘I say, if 
she died upon your hands, not only would such an 
atrocity raise every man’s hand against you, mine 
for one—yes, I say, in that case, you had better 
kill me also, Captain Corralli, for should any evil 
happen to her’ the picture thus drawn by his own 
imagination of Lilian’s possible fate was too much 
for Walter’s — rage had got the better of 
 ppeege ‘I swear to Heaven I would never rest 

ill I had avenged it,’ 

‘Let us confine ourselves to business, Signor 
Litton,’ answered the captain coolly. ‘Emotions 
are out of place here; and as for the luxury of 
revenge, that is not for captives, but for him who 
holds them at his mercy. We were speaking of 
Milord Brown and the ransom.’ 

‘Yes; I was about to say that if his daughter’s 
health should give way, by reason of this rough 
mode of life, you would miss your mark, besides 
raising the whole country against you. Existence 
would not be worth purchasing to the old man, if 
you once deprived him of his child’ 

‘You think it would be killing the goose with 
the golden egg, do you ?’ said Corralli thoughtfully. 
‘Perhaps you are right. It is better to look at 
these matters from all sides. I suppose this young 
lady, being so rich, has had a first-rate education ; 
knows foreign languages—Italian, for example ?” 

‘I believe so. She told me on one occasion that 
she had studied it, 

‘And her father?’ This question was put with 
an indifferent air, but Walter noticed that the 
captain’s eyes here regarded him with particular 


intensity. 

‘I should think Mr Brown knew little of 
Italian—much less of Sicilian. Indeed, I may 
positively state that he is unacquainted with any 
tongue beside his own.’ 

he captain frowned, and looked perplexed. 
‘Corbara!’ cried he, after a minute’s thought, and 
beckoned to the man who acted as his lieutenant. 
This was an ill-looking, stunted fellow, with a bull 
neck, and arms as long as those of an a He 
had been unlucky at his ‘odd and even,’ and, as he 
rose sullenly to his feet, cast a look at Walter, 
as though he would like to make his prisoner’s 
skin pay for his own ill-fortune. The captain and 
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this worthy conferred for several minutes in low 
tones, the former pointing once or twice to east- 
ward, in the direction of the sea, and then Corralli, 
taking his gun from the place where the arms were 
stacked, went down the hill alone. Whither he 
was gone, or on what errand, Walter, of course, 
could only guess, but he felt pretty certain that 
his departure was connected with Lilian and her 
father. The questioning to which he had just 
been subjected gave him extreme anxiety, for why 
should the captain have inquired as to Lilian’s 
knowledge of Italian (since he had certainly been 
in her company), unless she were too ill to speak ? 
Would he have been so moved, too, by Walter’s 
hint at the delicacy of her constitution, unless she 
had already shewn some signs of its giving way ? 
As to his inquiries about the old merchant, it was 
probable that Corralli had suspected him of pre- 
tending ignorance of the language, in order to avoid 
debate upon his ransom. Upon the whole, was 
it not likely that he (Walter) should be employed 
as an interpreter between the brigands and his 
captives? Even in the evil case in which he stood, 
he felt his heart beat high at the thought of his 
seeing these companions in misfortune. If he could 
aly be of use to Lilian—if his late advice should 
in the end obtain her freedom—it would not seem 
so hard to die. 


A VISIT TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


SaILING in a south-west direction from San Fran- 
cisco, we, at a distance of two thousand and eighty- 
one miles, arrive at a group of islands, reckoned to 
be the most beautiful in the whole Pacific Ocean. 
The Sandwich Islands, as these are called, lie in 
latitude twenty degrees north of the equator, and 
are, therefore, tropical in character, with a cli- 
mate so charming, that in our northern regions 
we can hardly form an idea of the enjoyment 
which it confers. These singularly interestin 
islands, as is well known, were discovered a 
visited by Captain Cook not quite a hundred years 
ago. In one of the islands, Hawaii, he met his 
death at the hands of savages, 14th February 1779. 
Since that time, the aborigines have been, in a 
way, civilised and Christianised, and changed con- 
siderably in a social point of view. For this 
change, they are, we believe, principally indebted 
to Americans from the United States, with which 
country, though at a good way off, the islands may 
be said to claim a connection. 

Lying apart from general traffic, few travel- 
lers think of visiting the Sandwich Islands. Only 
for some special purpose are they sought out and 
explored; and hence not much is known about 
them, further than that they maintain an in- 
dependent existence under a native king, who 
reigns in a kind of constitutional manner, and 
form an agreeable place of residence. No doubt, 
there have been several books written about these 
islands, but they are mostly old, and treat mainly 
of a condition of things that no longer exists. On 
this account, we propose calling attention to a 
recent work on the subject, by ‘isabella L, Bird, 
entitled Six Months among the Palm Groves, Coral 
Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. Miss 
Bird did not make a hurried or perfunctory visit. 
She was six months in the islands, and deliberately 
travelled about, walking, boating, or on horse- 
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back, making herself acquainted with the varied 
scenery, the people, and their habits. 

Miss Bird, as we learn, landed first at Honolulu, 
the capital, situated on the island of Oahu, one of 
the more northern of the group, and considerably 
less in size than Hawaii, which lies on the extreme 
south. Honolulu is an enterprising little town, 
and from its natural beauty has been called ‘the 
Paradise of the Pacific.’ It is built literally in the 
midst of a garden. Every house has its piece of 
ground attached, and so luxuriant are the plants 
amid which each dwelling is embowered, that it is 
often difficult to distinguish what is house and 
what is vegetation. The houses are built of frame, 
of cream-coloured coral conglomerate, of adobe or 
sun-baked bricks, or of grass or bamboo. The 
last are chiefly occupied by the natives, are very 
neatly constructed, and mingle in_ picturesque 
contrast with the more imposing dwellings of 
the white residents. Every house has its deep 
veranda, hidden beneath a marvellous profusion of 
trailing plants, glossy-leaved, bright-blossomed, and 
ever-fragrant, passion-flower, hibiscus, and the 
gorgeous flame-coloured bougainvilliers, mingled 
with familiar fuchsia, jessamine, and geranium. 
The town nestles amid a grove of tropical trees, coco 
and date palms, bread-fruit, bamboo, caoutchouc, 
orange, candle-nut, fan-palms, bananas, and the 
beautiful papaya ; and in the shade of this perennial 
greenery, the people live. Through the breaks in 
the dense leafage, glimpses are caught of the white 
coral reefs that girdle the islands on every side, 
with the wavy line of surf breaking upon them; 
and beyond that, of the wide blue Pacific, sleeping 
still and dream-like, or ruffled white by the brisk 
trade-winds, All day long is heard the low, 
rhythmic beat of the surf washing en the coral 
barrier, The a of Honolulu, as of Hawaii, 
generally are kind, friendly, and hospitable in 
the extreme. Americans predominate among the 
foreign residents, and give the prevailing tone to 
society. On this account, English visitors, finding 
the social customs of the white population in 


Hawaii somewhat strange, and not staying long. 


enough to become accustomed to them, sometimes 
leave the islands with an impression less favour- 
able than would have been the case after a more 
intimate acquaintance. Miss Bird, being already 
familiar with American customs, and appreciating 
many of them, at once found herself at home in 
Hawaiian society, and was everywhere received 
with the kindliest welcome. 

The home-life of the foreigners is at once simple, 
genial, and refined, Female domestic servants are 
rare, and the ladies do much of their house-work 
themselves, one consequence of which is that they 
enjoy excellent health, their household duties 
affording them sufficient exercise during the morn- 
ings, while leaving the after-part of the day free 
for recreation and the interchange of hospitalities, 
There is nothing of the stiffness, constraint, and 
formality which seem inseparable from life in 
older and colder lands. There are no such things 
as door-bells, no announcements of visitors by 
servants, no ‘not-at-homes, After six o’clock 
supper, people take their lanterns, and visit 
their neighbours, and are met by them either in 
the verandas or in the cheerful parlours that 
open upon them. Miss Bird deems the gentlemen 
happy in that they possess no ‘ evening dress, and 
we are not sure but that she is right. The hours 
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of work being necessarily much shorter in Hawaii 
than in colder climes, there is greatly more leisure 
for recreation, and the foreign residents use their 
advantages in this respect to the full. An air of 
graceful ease and refinement pervades the house- 
hold arrangements and the general tone of society. 
The people give much time and attention to amuse- 
ment and the entertainment of each other, but 
underlying this there is a real friendliness, a 
sincere cordiality, and the most considerate and 
sympathetic kindness to strangers. The blemish 
in Hawaiian society seems to be an intense love 
of gossip. 

From Honolulu, Miss Bird went to Hilo, in 
the island of Hawaii. For natural beauty, Hilo 
surpasses Honolulu, and our author seems to 
have preferred it as a place of residence to any 
spot in the islands which she visited, and there 
were many which she found most congenial. The 
object of most absorbing interest in Hawaii is, as 
many are aware, the burning mountain of Mauna 
Loa, the largest active volcano in the world. Miss 
Bird went through some not altogether pleasant 
experiences in order to see this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, but was rewarded by witnessing the 
Kilauea crater under especially favourable con- 
ditions, While confessing her utter inability to 
reproduce what she saw, she nevertheless attempts 
it, and her description is exceedingly vivid, per- 
haps the most graphic piece of writing in her book. 
But it must be read in its entirety, for it suffers by 
abridgment. The crater, we are told, is one huge 
pit in the flank of the Mauna Loa mountain, five 

undred feet wide at its narrowest part, nearly 
half a mile at its broadest. Within this abyss, 
boils and seethes, and throbs and roars, a vast 
sea of lava, surging against the rocky barrier which 
surrounds it with a sound like an angry ocean 
breaking upon an iron-bound coast. From the 
centre of the lake, ever and anon leap up crimson 
fountains of angry flame, whose fiery effulgence 
dyes the heavens blood-red, The whole spectacle 
is one of indescribable force, commotion, terror, 
glory, and mystery, not unmingled with an awful 
and imposing beauty. Once again, during her 
stay in the islands, Miss Bird visited the crater 
of Kilauea, on which occasion its appearance had 
entirely changed, The crater was now greatly 
more active ; all beauty had gone from it, and the 
only impression left upon the mind of the on- 
looker was one of awe and horror. To stand for 
a moment on the brink of the pit, and catch a 
hurried glimpse of the terrible abyss, wallowing 
in frightful confusion, with a roar as of thunder, 
and volleying forth stifling clouds of sulphurous 
ases, was in truth ‘to snatch a fearful joy.’ Miss 

ird ascended from the crater ‘sore, stiff, bruised, 
cut, singed, grimy, with my thick gloves shrivelled 
off by the touch of the sulphurous acid, and my 
boots nearly burned off.’ These unpleasant ex- 
periences notwithstanding, she would not have 
willingly missed the awful sublimities she had 
witnessed ; and a day or two after, she was able to 
accomplish the ascent to the summit of Mauna Loa, 
three miles above the sea-level. Only once before 
had the ascent of Mauna Loa been made by a 
lady, and the journey proved one of extreme 
fatigue and difficulty. But theadventurous traveller 
and her male companions were sufficiently re- 
warded by the view which they obtained on the 
summit of the crater of Mokuaweoweo, the circum- 


ference of which measures six miles. Unlike that 
of Kilauea, the crater of Mokuaweoweo presents a 
spectacle of supreme beauty only ; a symmetrical 
fountain of clear golden fire playing up from its 
midst to a height of two hundred, three hundred, 
and sometimes six hundred feet, the reflection of 
= may be seen at a distance of a hundred 
miles, 

Miss Bird wandered freely through the beauti- 
ful island of Hawaii, and its neighbours, Maui, 
Kaui, and Oahu, exploring their remotest recesses, 
and traversing their most secluded cafions. The 
cations or glens form a marked feature in the 
scenery of the Sandwich Islands ; deep ravines or 
gulches leading from the mountains to the ocean, 
and widening as they approach the sea. It is here 
that the tropical vegetation is seen in its greatest 
luxuriance, here that nature puts forth her su- 
premest efforts. Miss Bird’s descriptions of these 
cafions, with their cool dark depths, their trees of 
matchless grace and beauty, feathery palms of every 
variety, draped and stem-hidden by trailing ferns 
and mosses, and brilliant-tinted, fragrant-blossomed 
creepers, through whose leafy screens the sunlight 
penetrates only in trickling rays, are very vivid 
and skilful. Through all these gulches water flows, 
sometimes in still clear streams, sometimes in broad 
rushing rivers, a mile and more wide as they near 
the sea, Their secret recesses are silent worlds of 
beauty, where nothing breaks the hush of the 
noontide, save the whir of some scarlet bird as it 
flashes for a moment through the darkling greenery. 
But again and again our author despairs of ever 
being able to convey an adequate idea of the varied 
loveliness of Hawaiian scenery, 

While in the island of Maui, Miss Bird yisited 
the crater of Haleakala, the largest extinct crater yet 
discovered. The whole of the top of the moun- 
tain of Makawao has in some bygone age, and by 
some volcanic agency of inconceivable power, been 
actually blown off, and the huge cavity thus 
formed has a circumference of nineteen miles. 
New York might be easily contained within it ; 
Edinburgh, four or five times over; the rocky 
peaks interspersed throughout its area, singly or 
in groups, are many of them equal in bulk and 
height to Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh. The 
whole extent of the crater can be taken in from 
the same point of observation in the space of a few 
moments. 

Miss Bird’s book is by no means confined to 
descriptions of the natural sights of Hawaii, nor 
to the kind of life led by the white population. 
She saw quite as much of the native life as of that 
of the foreign residents, held frequent intercourse 
with the people, and sometimes passed days among 
them alone. She seems to have taken pains to 
make herself thoroughly acquainted with their 
character, and her statements regarding them may, 
we think, be received with confidence in their 
smallest details. It is satisfactory to get such 
accurate and carefully acquired information as 
this author supplies us with, for the reports 
brought back by passing visitors regarding the 
natives of the various Pacific islands have some- 
times been of a very conflicting and perplexing 
kind, The natives of the Sandwich Islands are on 
the whole a quiet, orderly, kind-natured, unsus- 
picious people. A sufficient proof of this is, that 
a lady may travel alone through the length and 
breadth of the islands, and never meet with a 
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discourteous act. More than once Miss Bird found 
herself the only white woman amid a score of 
natives of both sexes, but though her dark com- 
panions would watch her motions with intent curi- 
osity, they were invariably obliging, kind, and 
good-natured. The natives have few vicious traits 
of character, but among many amiable ones some 
that are not so satisfactory. Devoted to mirth and 
pleasure, they are, in certain ways, careless and 
volatile. They read the injunction of ~~ not 
“careful for many things’ most literally. Even 
the shrewd and intelligent among them regard the 
trouble which white people give themselves about 
what they consider little matters, with astonish- 
ment, that sometimes verges upon scorn. For all 
mishaps, crosses, and difficulties they have one 
unvarying antidote, which is embodied in a single 
— corresponding to our ‘ What’s the odds?’ 

his species of philosophy they adjust to every 
contingency of daily life. If to be communistic 
is to have as much affection for our species at 
large as for our own immediate connections, the 
natives of Hawaii are thoroughly communistic. 
Their social ties are strong, their family ones weak. 
Kind, helpful, and generous to each other and to 
strangers, they are careless and indifferent in their 
domestic relations. A mother will part with her 
children with perfect gpg and a child will 
sometimes pass through so many hands that its 
real parentage at last becomes forgotten. The droll 
thing is, that a woman who has given away her 
own baby is quite willing to receive somebody 
else’s if desired, and will treat it with kindness and 
attention. 

The Hawaiians live in a land where little toil is 
needed to produce in abundance the necessaries of 
life, and ies are all they desire. They have no 
ambition beyond the day, no wish but that of 
perpetual holiday-making. Though the men are 
capable of extraordinary efforts in the way of 
horse-riding, lassoing, and surf-riding, it is only 
under occasional circumstances that they indulge 
in such vigorous exercises. Generally speaking, 
they are exceedingly indolent, and this, we think, 
more than anything else, is proving fatal to them 
asa per The Hawaiians are a vanishing race, 
and have been such ever since the introduction of 
civilisation amongthem. It is the old story, which 
we have seen so often reproduced. The white man 
comes, and the dark man vanishes. In the case 
of the Hawaiians, however, there has been no 
struggle of races. The white population have 
always mingled on the friendliest terms with the 
natives, and treated them with sympathy and con- 
sideration. The king of the islands is still a 
native. All the efforts of the white man have, 
during recent years at least, been for the social 
and moral improvement of the native inhabitants. 
Still, the fact remains that, since the introduction 
of civilisation and Christianity, the native popula- 
tion has rapidly diminished. It was estimated by 
Captain Cook at four hundred thousand; when 
the last census was taken in 1872, it was forty-nine 
thousand. At the present rate of diminution, it 
will not be very long before there is not a single 
native Hawaiian in the islands. A sad physical 
blight has fallen upon the people in the shape of 
a Strict government measures are being 

en to check this fell disease, but whether these 
will succeed in eradicating it is still doubtful. And 
this is only one of several causes that are in opera- 


tion to diminish the race. Would it have been 
better, therefore, had civilisation and Christianity 
never come to Hawaii? Few, we fancy, who know 
all the facts of the case, will be disposed to answer 
in the affirmative. Fifty years ago, the Hawaiians 
were half-naked savages, living in a gross and 
sensual heathenism, worshipping gods who de- 
manded frequent human sacrifices, and whose altars 
reeked with human blood, engaged in continual 
civil strife, and bondsmen to their feudal chiefs. 
Now, they are a gentle and law-abiding people, 
fairly educated and equitably governed, the more 
elevated of them taking part in conducting the 
affairs of the constitutional monarchy under which 
they live. If it is destined that the Hawaiians are 
to become an extinct race, better, surely, that they 
should pass away having attained to their present 
measure of civilisation, than that they should have 
lived on in a condition of the darkest barbarism. 
That they should have reached a high tone of 
morality, according to our standards, was hardly to 
be expected in a nation so lately emerged from 
heathenism ; but it is much to say that, in the 
space of little more than a generation, they have 
really advanced from barbarism to civilisation and 
Christianity. Many are disposed to attribute the 
decay of the Hawaiians mainly to the immorality 
which still prevails among them, the inherent 
taint which in heathen peoples longest resists the 
influence of teaching and example. This is no 
doubt one chief cause ; and another is, we are in- 
clined to think,.the increasing indolence of the 
Hawaiian natives. 
This account of matters is exceedingly suggestive. 
Here are islands of matchless beauty, with an unsur- 
ble climate. All around is a perpetual summer. 
e land, favoured by sunshine, 1s so fertile as 
scarcely to require culture. Nature yields a spon- 
taneous bounty. Whatmore, out of paradise, could 
be desired? Happy land! Happy people! Yet 
with all this happiness, and nothing to embarrass 
politically, the native population are dying out, 
and will erelong be gone for ever. Herein con- 
sists a biological problem: An abundance of food, 
an agreeable and healthy climate, no necessity for 
hard work, nor even for thinking, an abundance of 
time for amusement—and yet the"people die out, 
as if they were ground by the bitterest slavery. 
How is all this, so contrary to ordinary concep- 
tions, to be accounted for? raed by the very 
circumstances which are considered so favourable. 
Employment such as we are accustomed to in Eng- 
land secures mental and bodily health, long life, 
and a due increase of Idleness, usually 
represented under the inating guise of recrea- 
tion, is substantially vacuity of thought and abase- 
ment; we might almost say national extinction. 
Nothing could more widely mark the danger of 
indifference to industrial occupation, and the want 
of any obligation to think as regards ways and 
means, than the present and prospective condition 
of the too happy Sandwich Islanders. 
radually dying out, the natives will at no dis- 
tant day disappear, and leave the management of 
affairs to American settlers; but will even an 
Anglo-American race maintain its ground in this 
seeming sat tp where the obvious tendency is to 
ive no thought to one thing or another? Apart 
rom this problem, it is doubtful if annexation 
would in any way be beneficial to the United 
States, Miss Bird does not go into the philosophy 
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of these questions, She dwells on the salubrity 
and pleasurable quality in the climate, about 
which there can be no mistake. The difficulty she 
eludes is how, all things considered, an intelligent 
community is to be perpetua' Already, the 
finances of the little kingdom are in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, There is an increasing expend- 
iture, and a yearly augmenting national debt. In 
short, the political state of affairs is rotten, and 
things cannot go on long as they are. We may 
join Miss Bird in the wish that the islanders may 
enjoy peace and prosperity under King Kalakaua. 
But good wishes, it is to be feared, will not alter 
the destiny of Nature! 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Ir is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the labours of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, which, for a period of five years, has 
been investigating the public and private collec- 
tions, with a view to the discovery of papers 
of historical or literary interest. Rich has been 
the reward. It was, of course, known that many 
families had ancient correspondence and docu- 
ments among their papers; but the most enthu- 
siastic advocate for the appointment of the Com- 
mission could never have dreamed that such a 
mine of manuscript-wealth remained to be worked. 
Hidden away in muniment-rooms, charter-chests, 
and other receptacles for family papers, thousands 
of deeds and autograph letters—many of them 
throwing considerable light upon disputed points 
of history—have been found, and described in the 
four bulky Reports issued by the Commission ; 
and, as far as we can judge, as many more will be 
required to describe other collections. The last of 
these—the most recently issued, and most bulky 
of the series—containing no less than eight hun- 
dred and fifty folio pages, we shall notice in the 
present paper. 

It would, of course, be impossible, in the space 
at our disposal, to do more than indicate the con- 
tents of this Report ; and we think the best plan 
will be briefly to allude to the documents of the 
medieval period—to the end of fifteenth century— 
and notice at greater length those of a later date. 

The miscellaneous documents at Westminster 
Abbey contain interesting references to disputes 
between the Abbot and Archbishop of Canterbury 
and suffragans respecting the jurisdiction of the 
latter, between the monks and heralds about per- 
quisites at royal and other funerals, indulgences 
for visiting shrines and relics, management of the 
monastic estates, the pecuniary difficulties of the 
monastery, and also those of the king. The 
staves, bells, and manuscripts of early Scotch 
and Irish missionary bishops were at a subse- 
quent period incased in bronze or silver caskets, 
for’ their better preservation; and such relics 
were given to certain families, who became 
their hereditary keepers. A manuscript in the 
Breadalbane collection relates to the quigrich, or 
staff of St Fillan (who founded a monastery at 
Glendochart in the eighth century), to which cer- 


tain rights were attached. Mr Gilbert, in the 
see describes a Latin Psalter on vellum—said 
to be written by St Columba—in a curious metal 
casket belonging to Sir R. O'Donnell, Bart., his 
ancestors being its custodians. The Trinity College 
Library is rich in early Irish manuscripts—such 
as the Books of Kells and Durrow, and the Garland 
of Howth—which are described by Mr Gilbert, 
together with other manuscript treasures in that 
celebrated library. The muniments described in 
the English universities are exceedingly curious. 

A document among the manuscripts of the 
Countess of Rothes shews the importance attached 
to seals in the middle ages. It appears that the 
first Earl of Rothes, in 1460, lost his seal for a 
night and a day, and fearing that it might have 
got into the hands of some person who would take 
the opportunity of executing documents therewith, 
he went to the market cross at Edinburgh, and 
gave notice that all such writs should be produced 
on a certain day in the church of St Katherine’s, 
in Cupar of Fife, and be either ratified or con- 
demned. He also said he should have an altera- 
tion made in the seal from that time. 

Mr Knowles has discovered in a manuscript in 
the possession of Colonel Towneley the interesting 
fact, that Edmund Spenser, the author of the 
Faerie Queene, was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. The Report is very rich in notices of his- 
torical documents of the seventeenth century, and 
also in those which throw light upon the social life 
of the period. Of the section of the manuscripts of 
the House of Lords relating to the reign of Charles I,, 
the discovery of the long-sought papers relating to 
‘the Incident’ is the most important. The alleged 
attempt, in October 1641, to seize the persons of 
the Marquis of Hamilton and the Earls of Lanark 
and ll, is known in history under that title. 
Charles I., who was then in Scotland, was believed 
to be privy to this ; and in consequence of the dis- 
appearance of the original depositions of persons 
examined before a committee of the parliament of 
Scotland, his connection with it had never been 
known. These depositions have now been found, 
and the monarch’s character in relation to this 
transaction completely cleared. Archbishop Laud’s 
‘ Visitations’ also appear in the Report, and shew 
the trouble he took to enforce what we now call 
ritualism upon the cathedrals. The authorities at 
Salisbury, 1634, es that they had no copes 
—rich vestments like cloaks—and that the money 
collected formerly for them was now ee 
to the repair of the building. Laud—who, through 
his secretary, annotated the replies—writes: ‘I 
think the fabrick was repayred before y‘; and the 
coape money may returne to the proper use, and 
supply them in tyme.” In the same church it is 
stated : ‘The seates in the nave graunted not long 
since to the maior and corporation for their con- 
venience to heare sermons, are now lately forsaken 
by a great parte of the company, who are of the 
faction agést the church, and now the seates doe 
rather pester than adorne the assembly.’ In lieu 
of deacon and subdeacon, the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury substituted ‘two corniters and two 
sackbutters.’ In Bristol Cathedral, it seems to 
have been the practice, if the mayor arrived before 
divine service was ended, to break it off; and if 
he did not arrive at its termination, the congrega- 
tion remained, and all waited his coming before 
the sermon commenced. 
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The letters of the Marquis of Hamilton to Lord 
Fielding, 1636-41, noe tas Charles I. took every 
opportunity of securing works of art on the con- 
tinent. In this he was sometimes forestalled by 
the Earl of Arundel, who, we learn from one of 
these letters, by means of an agent heard of pic- 
tures and statues to be sold. If any one else 
wished to purchase them, the earl directed so large 
an offer to be made, that the monarch should be 
driven out of the field; and then, knowing that 
Englishmen did not stay long in Italy, the prob- 
ability was that, by waiting, he afterwards secured 
them at a lower price. 

_Lady Denbigh’s letters to her son, Basil, Lord 
Fielding (afterwards second earl), are extremely 
interesting, as they shew the divisions in families 
caused by the civil war. Her husband remained 
loyal ; but her son, to her great grief, declared for 
the Parliament. At Edgehill, father and son 
appeared on opposite sides, the one in the king’s 
guard of horse, the other fighting under Essex ! 

A letter from E. Newburgh to the Earl of 
Middlesex, gives, under date August 29, 1637, 
an early version of a well-known fact: ‘ The 
Bishop and Dean of Edinburgh attempted to 
bring in the discipline of the Ch. of England 
in the Cath. Ch. there, putting on the surplis, 
and beginning to read the prayers as they were 
directed in the church books; but, as I heare, 
they were by the women beaten out of the church 
with their little stooles (which it seems their cus- 
tom is to sit upon), and in their return home in 
the streets saluted with so many stones as endan- 
gered their lives ; but what resolution will follow 
upon this is not yet known.’ 

The Breadalbane manuscripts are described as 
‘full of authentic and graphic illustrations of 
Highland history, modes of life, lines of thought, 
feuds and sports,’ containing glimpses of the old 
Celtic tenures, and the customs of adoption and 
fosterage. It will be remembered that Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochaw (created Lord Campbell by 
James II.), the head of the house of Argyll, in 
1432 gave the barony of Glenurchy to his third 
son Colin, the ancestor of the Campbells whose 
scion in this century was created Baron and then 
Marquis of Breadalbane. The household books 
shew the hospitality of the laird, and the inven- 
tories of ‘graith’ or furniture in the mansion are 
extremely interesting. One of the latter shews 
the ‘geir left by Sir Colin not to be disponit upon,’ 
and made up by Sir R. Campbell in 1640. The 
jewels include ‘ane targett of gold sett with three 
diamondis, four topaces or jacincts, ane rubie, and 
ane saphire, enambled, given be King James the 
Fyft of worthie memorie to ane of the Laird of 
Glenurquhay his predicessouris ; item, ane round 
jewell of gold sett with precious stones, conteining 
twenty-nine diamonds, and four great rubbies, 
quhilk Queen Anna of worthie memorie, Queen 
of Great Britaine, gave to umquhile Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Glenurquhy ; and uther four small 
diamonds quhilk the said Queene Anna of worthie 
memorie gave to the said Sir Duncane ; item, ane 
fair silver brotch sett with precious stones ; item, 
ane stone of the quantitie of | half an hen’s eg, sett 
in silver, being flatt at the ane end and round at 
the uther end lyke a peir, quhilk Sir Coline Camp- 
bell, first Laird of Glenurquhy, woir quhen he 
fought in battell at the Rhodes agaynst the Turks, 
he being one of the knychtis of the Rhodes; of 


great gold buttons, sixty-six.’ In the same collec- 
tion are about three thousand letters, which, at 
present, appear to have been imperfectly exam- 
ined, 

Among the papers of the Erskines, Earls of 
Mar, is the original will (1602) of Annabella 
Murray, Dowager Countess of John, Earl of Mar 
(died 1572), who, among other bequests, leaves her 
grandson, John Erskine, ‘my oy ane tablet with 
the piktur of ane agget inammallit with reid, green, 
and quhyt, with four tablle diamontis, and ane 
knoip of seven perllis, left be my gude doghter 
his mother to him. Sic lyk I lave to him ane 
tablet representing ane adamant, and twa ham- 
meris pressand (bot in vaine) to brek the same, 
desyring him to keip this jowell as ane pledge of 
my love and ernest cair quhilk I have to his 
honour and weilfair bayth in saul and body, 
exhorting him maist lovinglie at all tymes to 
remaine ane constant servand to God, continewing 
in the trew religione, presentlie professit within 
this realme. And last, to declair and expres his 
reverent obedience to his father and parent, laving 
heirwith to him this my motherlie counsell, that 
gif evir any pres to withdraw him thairfra, he 
nevir zeild thairto for na occasione earthlie can 
occur, bot evir remembring this my advyse, that 
lyk as the pressing hammeris can nocht brek the 
adamant, na mair he suflir his oblist affectione and 
deutie to his God, his prince, and parent to be 
battirit or ouercoum, and that for na feir, plesur, 
proffeit, or —* that is abill to provoik him 
thairto ; and this, my deir hairt, fail nocht to do, 
as euir ye will luik for God his blessing and 
myne.’ The passage we print in italics refers, 
doubtless, to the absurd idea that a true diamond 
could not be broken by a blow. Manya fine stone 
has been ruined by attempting to prove it by this 
ordeal. 

In the same collection is a document signed by 
the Duke of Lennox (afterwards Duke of Rich- 
mond in England), the Earl of Mar, and other 
noblemen—a bond by which they agree not to 
wear clothes decorated with ‘pasements,’ or em- 
broidery ; which indicates a wish to alter the 
fashions to more plain attire at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

We have an amusing instance of the way 
James I. attempted to check criticisms on sermons, 
He says, in a letter dated Theobalds, April 19, 
1624, among the Rattray manuscripts, that he ‘ is 
crediblie informed of the omar a carriage of 
certayne of the burgh of Edinburgh in presuming 
to censure the doctrine of som of their ministers. 
We have given direction to certain of our counsel, 
exactlie to try the business with the circum- 
stances, and to inform us punctuallie of the same ; 
and because we wold be loth that by the mis- 
behaviour of ane indiscreet multitude, such worthie 
pastors should be discouraged, we have thought 
good by these presents to require you in our name 
to certify them that we will not in any wise suffer 
such a presumptuous abuse to escape unpunished, 
but will cause such exact order be taken therewith 
as shall terrifie others to attempt the like in any 
time coming; as, likewise, ye may assure them 
that an assistance shall not be lacking to them, in 
anything which may encourage them to go forward 
in that good cause wherein they now are.’ 

We observe, from a manuscript in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Bath, that Pepys, the 
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diarist, nearly got into trouble because Lord Shaftes- 
bury was believed to have seen an altar and cruci- 
fix in his house. The House of Commons, February 
10, 1673, ordered two members to ask his lord- 
ship if such were the case. He replied, that he had 
never seen an altar in Pepys’ house, but that he 
believed he had seen a crucifix. It was probably 
some work of art the old gossip had purchased, 
and we hear no more of the matter. 

Among a number of papers at St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, are three bills for Dr Eachard’s 
funeral, the items of which may be noted for illus- 
trations of prices ; he died July 7, 1697: ‘Fine 
crape burying suit, 16s.; 3 yards broad allomed 
{@ la mode}, 6s. a yard ; for a scarfe, 18s. ; one yard 
ribon for a byer [bier], 4d. ; 4 dozen 3 pairs mens 
best whit kidd, 22s, dozsen, L.1, 7s. 6d. ; forty 
tings, weight 3 oz. 16 dwt. 14 grs., at L.4 per oz., 
L.15, 6s. 4d. ; fation [fashion] at 2s, per ring, L.4; 
for the coffin, L.2, 5s. 

The manuscripts of Lord Hailes, in the possession 
of C. Dalrymple, Esq., contain some very interesting 
letters of Boswell referring to Dr Johnson. We 
quote three of these, written to his lordship: ‘July 
2, 1763—I am now upon a very good footing with 
Mr Johnson. His conversation is instructive and 
entertaining. He has a most extensive fund of 
knowledge, a very clear expression, and much 
strong humour. I am often with him. Some 
nights ago we suppt by ourselves at the Mitre 
Tavern, and sat over a sober bottle till between 
one and two in the morning. We talked a good 
deal of you. We drank your health, and he desired 
me to tell you so. When I am in his company, I 
am rationally happy. I am attentive and eager 
to learn, and I would hope that I may receive 
advantage from such society.’ 

A fortnight later, he says : ‘On Wednesday even- 
ing Mr Johnson and I had another téte-d-téte at the 
Mitre. Would you believe that we sat from half 
an hour after eight till between two and three. 
He took me cordially by the hand, and said, My 
dear Boswell! I love you very much. Can I help 
being somewhat vain. He advises me to combat 
idleness as a distemper, to read five hours every 
day, but to let inclination direct me what to read. 
He is a great enemy to a stated plan of study. He 
advises me when abroad to go to places where 
there is most to be seen and learnt. He would 
have me to perambulate (a word quite in his own 
stile) Spain. He says a man might see a good deal 
by visiting their inland towns and universitys.’ 

July 23, 1763—‘Mr Johnson did me the honour 
to sup with me at my chambers some nights ago, 
Entre nous, he said that Dempster, who was also 
with me, gave him more general displeasure than 
any man he has met with of a long time. He saw 


. a pupil of Hume and Rousseau totally unsettled 


as to principles, and endeavouring to puzzle and 
shake other people with childish sophistry. I had 
infinite satisfaction in hearing solid truth confuting 
vain subtilty. I thank God that I have got ac- 
quainted with Mr Johnson, He has done me 
infinite service. He has assisted me to obtain 
peace of mind, he has assisted me to become a 
rational Christian. I could give you pages of strong 
sense and humour which 1 have hoa from that 

t man, and which are treasured up in my 
journal. And here I must inform you that he 
desired me to keep just the journal that I do, and 
when I told him that it was already my practice, 


he said he was glad I was upon so good a plan. 
Last night, he and I supt in a room at the J'urk’s 
Head coffee house. He was happy that I had such 
a friend as you, and he said, an hour’s conversation 
with such a man may be of use to you through the 
whole of life.’ 

Horace Walpole writes, January 1772, to Lord 
Hailes: ‘My reading has been very desultory and 
accidental, and though I have searched into a few 
points, which may have given me an air of learning, 
what I have acquired is extremely superficial ; 
which I had rather confess than impose upon any- 
body, especially on you, sir, who have distinguished 
me much more than I deserve. I grow old and 
very idle, and have scarce any literary ardour left. 
As the time advances for my leaving the world, I 
find my attachments to it loosen, and I rejoice they 
do. At all events, it is too late for me to lay plans 
for anything in futurity, and having finished the 
last volume of my Anecdotes of Painting, which 
only wait for the plates, I have not the least 
thought of undertaking any new work. Voltaire 
alone has courage to engage in volumes of Encyclo- 
pedies on the step of his tomb. I am not, how- 
ever, grown so indifferent, sir, but I shall see with 

leasure even Law and Statutes when enlivened 

y you. You may plant briers, but they produce 
roses, and though I have none of Anacreon’s jovial- 
ity, I shall be very glad to crown my head with 
them.” The great virtuoso was then fifty-five years 
of age; he died twenty-five years after. 

e select the following from a letter of Lord 
Monboddo (born 1714, died 1799) to Mr Harris, 
author of Hermes, preserved at Monboddo : ‘I am 
meditating great things in the literary way, but I 
am not sure that I shall ever execute anything. I 
have one work in view, which I think wou’d not 
make a bad second part, if it were well executed, 
to your Hermes ; I mean a work shewing the origin 
and progress of this most wonderfull of all the arts 
of man—the art of speech. What sett me upon 
this train of thinking was the study of some most 
barbarous and imperfect languages spoken in 
America, from grammars and dictionaries which I 
got out of the King’s library when I was last in 
Paris, Besides the curiosity of seeing the progress 
of so wonderfull an art in tracing the progress of 
language, you at the same time trace the progress 
of the understanding ; and I think I have already 
collected material from which a very y good history 
of the human mind might be formed, better, at 
least, than that which Mr Locke has given us. 
This, if I had leisure, I wou’d make part of a 
much greater work which I project—viz. a 
History of Man, in which I would propose to trace 
him thro’ the several stages of his existence; 
for there is a progression of our species from a 
state little better than mere brutality, to that 
most perfect state you describe in ancient Greece, 
which is really amazing, and is peculiar to our 
species. But the business of a laborious profes- 
sion will, I’m afraid, prevent me from executing 
this and several other projects which I have in 
my head’ 

Mr Horwood, in his notice of the manuscripts 
of Colonel Macaulay—which consist of the corre- 
spondence and papers of John Wilkes—supplies 
a hint to those interested in that vexed ques- 
tion, the handwriting of Junius’s letters, He 


says, from the letters from Junius to Wilkes com- 
pared with those of his other correspondents at the 
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same period, he concludes that the general character 
of the writing of the Junius letters was common at 
that period; and from the uniform nature of the 
writing, it is probable that Junius employed an 
amanuensis, 


LANCASHIRE RECREATIONS. 


THERE is much of what we call character in Lan- 
cashire—energy, independent thought, self-reliance, 
diligent industry, but also an untiring love of 
amusement, fun, and joking. While the more 
affluent classes take to billiards, cricket, horse- 
racing, betting, and field-sports at the appropriate 
season, the humbler members of society, the 
roughs, as they are called, have generally a taste 
for dog-racing, rabbit-coursing, feats of pedestri- 
anism, wrestling, pigeon-flying, and clog-fighting. 
There was a time when bull-baiting was a favour- 
ite recreation ; that is now over, for it is a branch 
of sport no longer 
vogue, yo dogs were speci trained in the 
indeed, to the nose of anybody. On one occasion, 
a father and son set out on a ramble with a young 
dog, in quest of such sport as might cast up. The 
father having crept on hands and knees into a 
drain in search of vermin, was followed by the 
dog, which unceremoniously caught him by the 
nose, ‘Call him off,’ shouted the old man; ‘he has 
got my nose in his teeth.’ ‘Never mind, feyther,’ 
gleefully responded the son ; ‘let him hold on; it 
will be the making o’ the dog.’ 

Excluded from enjoying the pleasures of bull- 
baiting, the Lancashire rough falls back on dog- 
racing or some similar sport which admits of 
betting ; and to acquire suitable dogs, large sums, 
equal in amount to several weeks’ earnings, will 
be expended, only too probably at the expense of 
wife and family. The staple of the rough’s amuse- 
ment is to a certain extent localised adnan 
and its environs being the headquarters of the 
rabbit-courser ; Oldham, Wigan, and the colliery 
districts generally, of the dog-racer, penton, 
and wrestler. Foot-racing is common to all parts. 
the outskirts of nearly all Lancashire towns 
are to be seen inclosed grounds, devoted solely to 
those recreations of the lower classes in which the 
rough delights. A public-house is almost inva- 
siably attached to an inclosure of this kind. 

Perhaps the most exciting sport within these 

pular arenas is that of rabbit-coursing, The 
ostensible object in view is to ascertain which, of 
two dogs, can catch the most out of a given 
number of rabbits, under certain conditions ; but, 
as in all the rough’s sporting enterprises, the real 
end of all parties concerned is pecuniary gain, to 
be derived from wagering on the result. We will 
suppose, by way of illustration of the sport, that 
Bill Brown of Chowbent has matched his black 
bitch, Bess, against Jack Bragg’s brown dog, Nimble, 
of Royton, to run the best of twenty-one courses 
at rabbits, sixty yards law, for twenty-five pounds 
a side, and that the affair has to be decided at the 
rag Retreat Grounds, Cottonopolis, on such a 


Articles have been duly signed by the contract- 
ing parties, setting forth the terms of the match, 
stipulating who shall be stakeholder, who referee, 
in what instalments the fifty pounds at issue shall 
be put down, and the hour at which the match 


shall begin, with various other items unnecessary 
to particularise. 
essrs Brown and Bragg are colliers, and each 
has a select circle of acquaintances, interested— 
his by whom he will 
orgy, see to the scene of action, the Royal 
Retreat Grounds, Cottonopolis, on the appointed 
day. We will enter with them. Paying our six- 
nce at the entrance, we make our way into the 
yal Retreat, and immediately find ourselves in 
very low company. Several hundred coarse- 
featured, roughly attired fellows are congregated 
within the rails, not necessarily as spectators of 
our coursing-match, for the afternoon’s programme 
includes several other events, but to ‘ assist’ 
at whatever sport may be provided for their 
delectation. 

Most of them are accompanied by dogs, and if 
not occupied by holding a leash, each man has 
his hands deeply buried within the recesses of his 
trousers pockets, There is a similarity in the attire 
of the majority of these men. Most of them wear 
close-fitting gray cloth caps, gray overcoats—for it 
is winter-time, and the day is chilly—drab or pale 
yellow woollen cord trousers seem to be fashion- 
able amongst them ; and the feet of nearly all are 
incased in the murderous clog, in the use, or 
rather the abuse of which, as an offensive weapon, 
Sy of them are, it is to be feared, but too 


Beneath the stand is a refreshment bar, the 
counter of which is thronged by many applicants 
for strong drink, and at the door of this an 
itinerant purveyor of sandwiches has stationed 
himself. Outside, close to the palings, in the 
thickest of the crowd, is a row of stools, and on 
every stool, note-book and pencil in hand, stands 
a fellow of evil aspect, with face of brass, and 
lungs of leather. These are the bookmakers, 
or professional betting-men, who, despite recent 
legislation, still continue to pursue their disrepu- 
table calling without let or hindrance from the 
law. Just now, the bookmakers are roaring out 
the odds on the coming coursing-match, and if we 


In | observe narrowly, we may see money handed to 


them by the gray-capped colliers, and printed 
tickets, in acknowledgment of the bets, passed in 
return. But now there is a stir among the crowd, 
and two men, carrying a long shallow hamper, 
containing rabbits, pass through a wicket-gate in 
the palings, cross the running-track, and deposit 
their iatlan on the green. The sport is about to 
in. 


a , Messrs Brown and B a at 
the leading his dog, a 
couple of satellites, whose services will be required, 
and the party stations itself on the margin of the 
green, With the exception of representatives of the 
press, none else is allowed to enter the inclosure. 
The referee, a pleasant, good-humoured looking 
young fellow, son of the proprietor, is already at 
is post. Over his Cardigan jacket he wears loose 
sleeves, one white, the other red. We shall know 


the meaning of this peculiarity presently. He is 
talking to the owners of the dogs. ‘This,’ says 
he, raising his red-sleeved arm, ‘is for Bess ; 


tother’s for Nimble’ And now the dogs—minia- 
ture greyhounds in appearance—are stripped of 
their clothing ; the re ol takes his post, hold- 
ing each by the neck ; while the referee, plunging 
his hand into the hamper, brings out a rabbit, 
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trembling and shrinking, poor little creature, with 
some ill-defined apprehension of coming woe. 
Holding the rabbit carefully, lest in its struggles 
it should escape, the referee runs into the green, 
until he es a certain indicated spot, sixty 
yards out. Here he drops his scared and be- 
wildered burden. On the instant, the straining, 
impatient dogs are slipped, and the course begins. 
A moment’s hesitation, and the frighted rabbit 
strikes off to the right, across the green, with the 
dogs, swift as arrows, in pursuit to intercept it. 
Bess, with the pace of the other dog, leads the 
way, and amid shouts from the assembled specta- 
tors of ‘Th’ black un has it! th’ black un has 
it!’ a dozen rapid, lengthy strides bring her 
alongside the quarry. For a moment the .esult 
seems a foregone conclusion for Bess, Not so, 
however, for, in a vain attempt to avoid its im- 
pending fate, the rabbit, with a sudden double, 
eludes its pursuer, who, unable to check herself, 
shoots blindly past. Now is Nimble’s opportunity. 
The rabbit has swerved towards him; in an 


| instant he is upon it ; a snap of the eager jaws, a 


crunch, and its struggles are ended. Shouts and 
yells of ‘Th’ brown un! th’ brown un !’ mingled 
with wild execrations, arise from the excited crowd 
without the palings; the referee throws up his 
white-sleeved arm, in token of Nimble’s success, 
and the first course has been run and won, 

After considerable running about, and the use 
of much strong language, the dogs at length 
permit themselves to be caught; and after five 
minutes for rest, the second course is run, This 
results in favour of Bess, who, going straight for 
the rabbit, runs it down and kills in even less 
time than was occupied in the first course. The 
third rabbit turned out, being bigger and oe 
than his predecessors, shews more sport, and by 
dint of much active twisting and doubling, at 
length finds himself close to the palings, through 
which he bolts. Not that this avails him. He is 
still within the boundary-walls of the grounds ; 
the dogs follow, and he is run into and killed in 
less time than it takes to write or read the story 
of his death. 

The course, however, does not score towards 
the match, being what is styled a ‘no go,’ or 
undecided, as the capture was not made within 
the limits of the circumscribing palings. And 
thus the game goes on, with varying fortunes to 
one or the other Party. Much gm | is won and 
lost on the several courses, much language is 
used, and many angry passions are roused in the 
breasts of those interested in the result. At length, 
Bess, having a the required eleven out of 
twenty-one, is declared winner of the match. Her 
owner thus becomes entitled to the stakes, such 
bets as he may have made, and the dead rabbits, 
for which Mr Bragg will have the pleasure of 
paying, in addition to the loss of hismoney. And 
so ends our match. Such matches, varied by an 
occasional leger or ene, are of almost daily 
occurrence throughout the year. As to the stakes 
contended for, these range from five to fifty pounds 
aside; and in this way thousands of pounds change 
hands in the course of each year. In defence of 
the sport, nothing can be said—it is horrible ; and 
we only describe it to shew what goes on and is 
tolerated in England. Of course, it “ to be put 
down by the strong hand of the law, but it is not. 
Recently, indeed, attempts have been made by the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to obtain convictions against the proprietors of 
certain grounds where rabbit-coursing is practised ; 
but, hitherto, these attempts have failed, owing to 
the apparent difficulty of ringing the sport under 
the head of either betting or baiting. Clearly, it 
is as cruel and demoralising as a tp = which 
has long since been declared illegal. We earnestly 
hope that the law, which interferes to prevent the 
slaughter of rats in a pit by dogs, will, erelong, 
interpose on behalf of the rabbit, and effectually 
a stop to the oe scenes which may now 

witnessed, almost daily, in the outskirts of 
nearly every town throughout Lancashire. 

The rabbit-coursing being over, we turn to 
the next amusement, the great match between 
Bill Shuttle and Dick Spriggs, alias the Flyin 
Cobbler of Oldham, who are to run a ‘ leve 
quarter’ (that is, a quarter of a mile on equal 
terms) for twenty-five pounds a side, This is 
indeed an important event, for is not Shuttle 
champion of the world—that is, of the British 
Isles—at this distance; and do not men stand 
aghast at the temerity of the Cobbler, in thus 
daring to encounter the redoubtable Bill upon level 
terms, without the advantage of a start, which 
he might probably have had for the asking? The 
affair has caused quite a furor of excitement 
among the denizens of that lower sporting world 
in which we, for the nonce, are moving; and a 
glance around us shews a vast increase in the 
numbers of the crowd behind the palings. The 
gray-capped men are now decidedly in the minor- 
ity ; ps although the bulk of those present bear 
the visible imprint of the rough in their faces and 
persons, it is the rough of the town, not of the 
colliery village, who now —— 

Here and there in the throng may be seen 
a fashionably dressed individual, who, with 
doubtless a strong hankering after sport of any 
kind, has found his way to the Royal Retreat, 
attracted hither by the fame of Shuttle, and the 
growing repute of his daring rival, Spriggs, With 
the crowd mingle a number of young fellows, 
whose jue bearing, closely cropped heads, and 
highly polished clogs, bespeak the crack profes- 
runner, Sporting fast-looking 
tradesmen, racing-men, bookmakers, all are here, 
for, though the rough proper affects pedestrianism 
hugely, a has by no means a monopoly of the 
sport, which, in its higher branches, is patronised 
by men much weightier in the social scale than he. 

A slight bustle among the crowd, a murmur of 
many voices, ‘That’s him ! that’s Shuttle !’ and 
two men pass through the wicket gate to enter the 
inclosure. There is no mistaking their identity. 
The shaven face, short hair, and springy gait, 
mark the trained athlete, to say nee, ag the 
heavy wraps and the inevitable clogs. com- 
panion is a flashily attired man, whose heavy 
watch-guard, showy rings, and horse-shoe breast- 
pin, seem to indicate comfortable, if not wealthy 
circumstances. This is the champion’s ‘master,’ a 
well-known sporting publican, by whom, as is the 
custom in the pedestrian world, he is maintained 
without working, who finds the money for his 
matches, who backs him, and according to whose 
orders he wins or loses his races, as may be most 
profitable. 

Another stir among the people, another murmur 
of voices, and the Cobbler, with the individual 
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who, in his case, unites the double offices of 
trainer and chief backer, passes into the inclosure, 
to go through the never-to-be-omitted ceremony 
of pacing over the course. Like his antagonist, 
the Cobbler is carefully muffled up, and, though 
a smaller man, the salient features in his personnel 
are closely akin to those of the great runner. He 
too has been under the hands of both barber and 
tonsor, and he too wears the well-blacked clogs, 
without which the equipment of the north-country 
pedestrian would be incomplete. His mentor, 
though sufficiently well dressed in a suit of dark 
tweed, lacks the ornaments and appendages that 
adorn the outward man of Shuttle’s patron, and, 
indeed, is altogether of another stamp—quiet and 
unpretending of aspect, yet with a keen professional 
air, nevertheless, as is but seeming, for, although 
now a licensed victualler, was he not in his day a 
champion among champions, and does not his fame 
survive and flourish in the annals of the fleet of 
foot ? 

To make the circuit of the course—over one- 
third of a mile—requires some time, and, mean- 
while, the leathern-lunged bookmakers are loudly 
proclaiming a desire to do business on the pend- 
ing race. Shuttle is favourite in the betting; 
and the shouts of ‘Six to four on Shuttle! Does 
anybody want to back the Cobbler? I’ll lay 
six to four against this Spriggs—six to four! six 
to four !’ are positively deafening. It seems, how- 
ever, that nobody does want to back the Cobbler— 
at anyrate, not at so short a price as six to four ; 
so, in despair of finding customers on these terms, 
the men on the stools, making a virtue of necessity, 
concede a point, and ‘Seven to four!’ is now the 
ery. This is better; and Spriggs now finds sup- 
porters, who think seven to four against his chance 
worth taking, as, after all, he may win, and there 
is always the chapter of accidents to trust to. B 
this, the runners have accomplished their marc 
round, and now retire to the disrobing-rooms, to 
prepare for action. Half an hour (profitably 
employed by the bettors) elapses before they re- 
appear at the wicket, stepping gingerly on their 
toes, for spiked shoes are not pleasant to walk in. 
Each is enveloped in a long greatcoat, is attended 
by his backer and a professional friend, and pro- 
ceeds forthwith to the starting-post, on the far 
side of the ground. Here the ceremony of tossing 
for choice of position is gone through. The 
Cobbler wins, and takes the inside of the track, 
which will give him an advantage at each bend in 
the course, provided he can get the lead and keep 
itso far. The race will end opposite the stand, and 
here, breast high, a worsted thread is stretched 
across the track. This is the ‘tape’ to be breasted 
by the winner ; and here the referee, a shrewd, 
sharp-looking man, proprietor of the Royal Retreat, 
will presently take his post. Just now, he is at 
the starting-point with the competitors. And now, 
all preliminaries completed, the men removing 
coats, and stripping off flannels, stand revealed in 
racing trim—nude save for a pair of scanty drawers 
about the loins, The finishing touches, in the 
shape of a brisk rubbing of the legs and bodies, are 
administered by the attendants, and the athletes 
step forward on to the ‘mark’ (the leathern-lunged 
ones are now bawling, ‘Two to one on Shuttle !’), 
while the starter, pistol in hand, places himself in 
the rear. Each with arm outstretched and leg 
advanced, the runners poise themselves, steady as 


rocks, on the mark. A moment’s breathless pause 
—a tiny puff of smoke—a sharp crack—a hoarse 
roar of many voices, ‘They’re off !’—the white 
motionless forms spring forward simultaneously 
into life, and the race has begun. Twenty pair of 
keen eyes have been straining for a glimpse of the 
puff of bluish smoke from the pistol, and with its 
appearance a score of stop-watches have been 
started by practised hands, to ‘time’ the duration 
of the struggle just begun. 

The Cobbler, on the inside of the track, makes 
the running at a tremendous pace, and dashing at 
once to the front, leads by three or four yards 
round the first corner. At the next bend, he is 
yet farther in advance, and as he enters the 
‘straight’ five yards ahead of his opponent, his 
supporters wax loud and jubilant, and a storm of 
shouts, cheers, and yells bursts from the excited 
multitude. ‘Th’ Cobbler wins ! th’ Cobbler wins ! 
It’s all over! Shuttle’s licked!’ &. &. The 
friends of that wary veteran, however, nod con- 
fidently one to another, knowing well that their 
man is running to orders, and is merely biding his 
time. And so it proves, for, a hundred and fifty 
yards from the goal, the hero of a hundred con- 
tests, for the first time letting himself fairly out, 
races up to the doomed Cobbler, already faltering 
in his stride, shoots past him like a flash, and, 
easing slightly towards the finish, dashes through 
the tape, a winner by half-a-dozen yards. The 
yelling mob, wild with excitement, surges over the 
palings, and disperses over the green and running- 
path ; hats are thrown up by gleeful owners ; 
pigeons are released, to carry the news into remote 
villages ; the victorious Shuttle is borne to the 
dressing-room on the shoulders of his triumphant 
partisans, while the exhausted Cobbler—whose 
‘vaulting ambition hath overleaped itself’—with 
his coat hastily flung upon his back, is led away, 
to swallow the bitter pill of disappointed aspira- 
tions, and to reflect at fis leisure upon the vanity 
of human wishes. 

‘What ha’ they dun?’ says a fellow at our | 
elbow, with a glance at the stop-watch which a | 
companion is about to return to his pocket. 

‘Fifty-one and a half’ is the reply; from which | 
we learn that the conquering Shuttle has run the 
four hundred and forty yards in fifty-one and a 
half seconds—fast time, but by no means the 
‘fastest on record’ for the distance. And now, the 
race over, bets paid and received, the majority of 
the spectators are departing ; so, not being greatly 
interested in what are to be the next doings, we 
depart, making some reflections on the phase of 
human life that has come under our notice, 
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